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DURER’S “MELENCOLIA” 


URER’S greatest technical achievements 
occurred in the year 1514 when he 
engraved the plates of Knight, Death 
and Devil, St. Jerome in his Cell, 
and Melencolia I (B.74),' the latter 
two perhaps the most popular and 

best known among his graphic works, and the last 
the most provocative of his compositions. The 
analyses, elucidations and general interpretations of 
the subject have been extensive, the most exhaustive 
and persuasive in English being that of Professor 
Panofsky in his great book on the artist.2 It would 
have to be almost speculative, after his searching 
investigation, to touch upon points of the composi- 
tion again, and it perhaps would not be attempted 
here were it not that like all great creations 
(Hamlet, for example) the engraving’s fertile sug- 
gestiveness remains always to stimulate new explan- 
ations in everyone. 

The one point generally omitted from the studies 
of Melencolia (Front Cover) is a satisfactory ex- 
planation for her being winged. In none of the 
antecedent material for the figure, either literary 
or figural, are wings associated with the concept 
or personification of Melancholy, neither as one of 
the four humors or temperaments nor with her 
characterization as one of the mediezval Vices or 
Liberal Arts. Panofsky sees in her wings the token 
of a “superior being” as compared to the ‘‘sluggish 
housewife” who was one of the popular symbols 
of Melancholy in mediaeval times, but it is to be 
wondered if there is still more meaning attached 
to these appendages. Why should Melencolia be 
winged ? 

Wings were characteristic attributes of divinities 
and personifications in the antique world and of 
angels in the Christian; the most familiar winged 
divinity of classical art was of course Victoria. The 
presence of wings on personifications, gods and 
abstractions was, whether oriental in source or con- 
nected with bird-magic, the mark of “power, as 
well as swiftness; of the spiritual and erial, in 
contradiction to the human and earthly.” Diirer’s 
Nemesis (“Large Fortune”) was represented as 
winged, according to classical tradition wherein 
she appeared so many times, but Melencolia was 
not a goddess and there was no tradition to asso- 
ciate mobility with her. Were wings then conjoined 


1The Balch Fund, Museum Associates, L.2100.49-108. 
2Erwin Panofsky, Albrecht Direr, Vol. I, pp. 156-171. 





to her figure to give the stature and symbolism of 
a mighty, superior force? Diirer recast the meaning 
of traditional Melancholy from a mere tempera- 
mental or glandular dysfunction or moral deficiency 
to that of a profound and philosophical character 
and embodiment; is she winged therefore to rep- 
resent a high, abstract idea? Or do the wings stand 
for the intensification of her immobility, “her 
energy paralyzed,’ as Panofsky says—that she who 
should soar with activity cannot move? 

If it is true that the wreath upon her head is, 
according to Panofsky, ‘‘a palliative against the 
dangers of the humor melancholicus,” it is still 
possible that Diirer was not unaware of the effect 
achieved in his powerful figure by the combination 
of wings and wreath, two marks of triumph or 
victory, for at first glance, by virtue of these 
emblems, she seems primarily a defeated goddess, 
a tragic Victory, sitting humbly in the bafflement 
of her impotence, among her ‘‘trophies.’’ Instead of 
seeing in the gloomy atmosphere, as Panofsky 
does, a contradiction of the connotations of the 
wreath, it well may be that its effectiveness is all 
the more heightened by the strong contrast and 
that it has and serves a double purpose, for there 
can be no doubt that it would popularly be taken 
first for a wreath? of some distinction rather than 
a crown of water-ranunculus. To appreciate the 
emotional or psychological association afforded by 
the wreath it is interesting to compare Melencolia | 
with a derived engraving made twenty-five years 
later by one of Diirer’s apprentices, the famous 
Little Master, Hans Sebald Beham.* Here (Fig. 1) 
in the great simplification and reduction which has 
occurred, the inner force and significance of Diirer’s 
conception is foregone and the winged personifi- 
cation who fills the whole plate, her head resting 
on her hand, her eyes cast down, could readily be 
taken for Contemplation, or some other deep 
abstraction in thought; only the title on the plate 
prevents this generalized interpretation from repre- 


senting a figure pondering, even balked by, the 


3According to Weber, the wreath is of bitter-sweet, an 
emblem in the 16th century of “despondency moping in 
solitude.” But Conway calls it a wreath of “myrtle, sig- 
nifying right, unfading thought.” 


4It is also interesting to note that Beham professed 

entirely different views than Direr during the Reforma- 
tion, and after a trial for heresy and “communism,’’ was 
exiled from Nurnberg in 1524; he was later allowed to 
return. 
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problems of geometry. Without the wreath to 
convey the final, ironic touch of the ‘‘crowned 
fool,’ the ambitious being who had not recognized 
human limitations, and to recall the once superior, 
victorious force whose labors are now undone like 
her dishevelled hair, the impact of the meaning is 
substantially lost. 

How close Beham’s work is to the idea of general 
meditation can be seen by comparing it to the draw- 
ing attributed to Jacopo de’ Barbari, Donna che 
medita (Ambrosiana, Milan), which is also strik- 
ingly reminiscent in the woman’s position of 
Diirer’s Melencolia. Inasmuch as the question of 
the weight of influence between Diirer and de’ 
Barbari remains unsettled, it is not the purpose 
here to do more than point out its existence in such 
works as the above mentioned, and also in de’ 
Barbari’s engraving, La Vittoria che siede sui trofei, 
where it is possible that some 
connection obtains with 
Diirer’s Melencolia, if only 
from the general idea of a 
winged, triumphal figure, 
surrounded by the emblems 
of her accomplishments. In 
any event, de’ Barbari’s V/t- 
forta is earlier than the Mel- 
encolia. 

Panofsky’s brilliant eludi- 
cation of the _ engraving 
ultimately leaves a paradox 
attaching to the subject. He 
traces the progressive unfold- 
ment or improvement of the 
concept of melancholy from 
its unpalatable medizval ver- 
sion through that afforded it 
by the Humanists in whose 
writings it eventually assumed 
an approximation to genius 
itself. If, by such tokens, 
melancholy became an admir- 
able attribute, why should it 
affect creativity, in this case, 
Geometria, in such a palpab- 
ly adverse manner? Diirer still retained the unfa- 
vorable aspects of melancholy despite the fact that 
it had emerged so estimably an equation with 
genius. This is explained by Panofsky in the light 
of Cornelius Agrippa’s work, De Occulta Philoso- 
phia, wherein distinction is made between three 
kinds of melancholic genius, that most given 
to imagination, that most prone to reason, and that 
most inclined to intuition. In the first class appear 
artists and craftsmen, and it is to this order that 





Fig. 1—Hans Sebald Beham: 
Melencolia (1539) 


Melencolia belongs; Diirer has even designated her 
as “I” Yet according to Panofsky, this type of 
Melancholia is profoundly limited by the very fact 
of her imagination which restricts her to physical 
things and activities, invention and building, but 
bars her from the world of metaphysics. These 
types “cannot extend their thought beyond the limit 
of space.” 

Then what, eventually, was Diirer trying to con- 
vey in his engraving? “People gifted for geometry 
are bound to be melancholy because of the con- 
sciousness of a sphere beyond their search which 
makes them suffer from a feeling of spiritual con- 
finement and insufficiency”? This presupposes an 
Opposite condition, in which the consciousness 
would feel spiritually sufficient and unconfined. 
What was the solution to Melencolia 1? Was the 
work merely a moral illustration, a warning? Pre- 
vious representations of the 
subject had been that only, 
and it well may be that af- 
ter and despite the successive 
alterations to the concept of 
melancholia, Diirer raised it 
to the rank of a formidable 
power only to disclose its 
ultimate powerlessness, and 
that from a moral precept it 
became in his hands a philo- 
sophical one, namely that 
man’s efforts, in Leonardo's 
words, “‘to strive and compete 
with nature,’ were futile in 
the end a proposition carrying 
with it the irresistible corol- 
lary: without the intervention 
of another power, that of the 
supernatural, or God. 

Diirer’s thought, we know, 
was deeply affected by the 
work of Luther and the Pro- 
testant Reformation, for 
which the teachings of the 
popular Erasmus had done a 
great deal to prepare. The 
burden of their protest was against the obscuration 
and hindrance of the true and direct interpretation 
of the Scriptures, and their aim the restoration 
of the immediate, original message of Christ’s 
Gospels, unencumbered by scholastic theology 
and the elaborate authoritarianism of the Roman 
Catholic Church. But aside from this strong mutual 
concern and concurrence of the need for reform, the 
personalities of Erasmus and Luther were utterly 
divergent; the canny Erasmus was a shrewd, adroit, 
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Fig. 2—Diirer: St. Jerome in His Cell (1514) 


almost casuisticals thinker, who recognized the 
“aristocracy of the intellect,’” and was satisfied for 
the truth to remain in possession of those equipped 
to handle it; the passionate Luther was a militant 
reformer who sought to overthrow four hundred 
years of Papal supremacy in order to unchain the 
5The Elector Frederic of Saxony said after a meeting with 
Erasmus: “What kind of a man is Erasmus? One never 
knows where one stands with him.’ Also, the Duke 


George: “Plague take him! One never knows what he 
sat. * 


power of individual salvation. Erasmus was primar- 
ily a cosmopolitan, universally-minded scholar who 
valued self-security, learning and Humanism above 
all. He wrote: “Wherever Lutheranism reigns, 
there is an end to letters.’’ The nationalistic Luther 
was a genuine religionist to whom the only thing 
that mattered in this life was the soul’s salvation. 


In his First Disputation from the Ninety-Five 
Theses on Papal Indulgences, the historic document 
of 1517 which lit the fire of the Reformation, 
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Luther upheld repentance as the “whole life of 
believers.” In 1522 he wrote a tract, The Doctrines 
of Men are to be Rejected, in which he said that 
a life in Christ precluded any trust in the works 
of men. Possibly one of the most sin-obsessed, 
guilt-ridden men in history, Luther was worshipped 
above all others by Diirer in whom a strong relig- 
ious need and rather complying will was combined 
with a serious, spiritually uncertain and disquieted 
nature; his great Self-Portrait in the Munich Old 
Pinacothek, manifests this troubled apprehensive- 
ness. He became a convert to Lutheranism in 1519. 
Erasmus never allowed himself to be identified 
with the Lutheran movement; not only his own 
emancipated, ironic personality, devoted over all to 
self-interest, kept him from such a dangerous 
alignment, but also he differed too widely in 
several instances from Luther's tenets. 


The two engravings, St. Jerome in his Cell 
(Fig. 2) and Melencolia I (Cover) generally held 
to be companion-pieces, seem to recommend them- 
selves as interpretations or embodiments of the 
Erasmian and Lutheran ideas. They might easily 
be titled additionally, “Concord,” in the one case, 
and “Discord,” in the other. The monk, industri- 
ously at work in his neat, ordered cell, illuminated 
with warm sunlight, represents Erasmus’ ideal of 
tranquillitas studiorum et rei Christianae, the devo- 
tion to learning and Christian thought, pursued 
with solitary solicitude but secure and confident, 
as the self-contained form of the anchorite conveys, 
in the belief that individual thought, i.e. intellect, 
moving along the tranditional, i.e. classical path 
of reason, frees the ultimate truth. His whole being 
is one of decorum, his whole activity dedication to 
study. Converse to this career in all respects is that 
embodied in Melencolia amid the disorder and woe 
of ponderous perplexity. According to the Lutheran 
view wherein the works of men are naught before 
the spirit and word of Christ, this purely human 
effort to penetrate and control facts results in the 
paralyzing limits of 4amanam sapientiam. Accord- 
ing to Luther's belief in the completely unfree 
human will, not the slightest salvation or grace was 
forthcoming to rescue man from his inescapable 
errors, without the intervention of the divine. 
Science, invention, discovery could sit forever 
staring into the void of defeat and incompletion; 
the only kingdom was in spiritual truth which 
needed nothing for its completion. 


But the Melencolia was engraved in 1514, five 
years before Diirer’s adoption of Lutheranism, three 


years before the reformer’s famous Disputations. 
Is the plate then wholly Lutheran in its conception 
or is it also possible to read it as an expression of 
Erasmian ideas, which by 1509 had already ad- 
vanced most of the criticisms later found in the 
Reformation? It is said the St. Jerome opposed 
the Knight, Death and Devil as vita contemplativa 
against vita activa, and that Melancolia I also 
represents the latter, that is, the life of purely 
human activity. Now, Erasmus, despite the spirit 
of his early book, Enchiridion militis Christiani, or 
A Pocket Dagger for the Christian Soldier, and his 
claim that Christian life was spiritual warfare, not 
only was extremely pacifistic but believed that true 
Christliness was possible only in an atmosphere of 
tranquility and peaceful quiet.¢ But Luther believed 
that Christ came not to bring peace but a sword. 
It was the reformer’s agitative tactics, his uncom- 
promising split between human and divine, without 
an appeasing Humanism as intermediary, which 
Erasmus saw as an expression of tumult and revo- 
lution, of actual tragedy. This torturous tension, as 
compared to the rest and absorption of St. Jerome, 
in the figure of Melencolia with her disquieting 
paraphernalia, unable to still the conflict between 
reason and fear, mirrors the mind of the early 
Luther and shows of course the mightiness of his 
will (which he could declare at once invincible and 
unfree!) which undertook to brush aside all inter- 
mediate agents between itself and God. The refrain 
of Diirer’s sentiments was invariably, ‘if God will.” 
In the one instance, the St. Jerome, he depicted 
the right contentment of peaceful study and trust 
in sacred knowledge; in the other, the Melencolia I, 
the profound discord engendered by the emphasis 
upon outer effort. Erasmus himself? objected 
strongly to Luther's “outward organization; for 
him, the “truth” about a matter should be suffic- 
ient “to counteract all tendency to abuse.” Outward 
activity not directed towards God reduced the agent 
to the brooding weariness of dejection, or despond- 
ency of life; but inner strife and tumult, like rev- 
olution and violence, even in God's name, dis- 
rupting the Christian kingdom, were equally 
abhorrent, barbarian to Erasmus, and undoubtedly 
as equally “melancholy.” 


In addition to the Melencolia, the Museum has 
been fortunate in acquiring two engravings from 
the Engraved Passion of 1512-13, Christ in Limbo 


6Rudolf Pfeiffer, Humanitas Erasmiana, p.24. 


7Ephraim Emerton, Desiderius Erasmus, p.293. 














Fig. 3—Diirer: Christ in Limbo (1512-13) 
(Gift of Miss Bella Mabury to Museum Associates) 


(B.16),8 and The Resurrection (B.17),9 and a 
woodcut from the Life of the Virgin, the Adoration 
of the Magi (B.87),.° of about 1505. The Christ 


8Gift of Miss Bella Mabury, Museum Associates, 
L.2100.49-106. 

9Gift of Miss Bella Mabury, Museum Associates, 
L.2100.49-107. 

10Gift of Mr. Carl S. Dentzel, A.5953.49-1. 


in Limbo (Fig. 3), already discussed in a previous 
Bulletin for its influence upon the Museum’s paint- 
ing by Alonso Cano," is in content much more 
simplified than the same subject in the Small 
Woodcut Passion of 1510, while in the Reswr- 
rection (Fig. 4) there are also changes made from 


WW. R. Valentiner, Christ in Limbo by Alonso Cano, 
Vol. 2, Nos. 1-2, pp.16-19. 
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Fig. 4—Diirer: The Resurrection (1512) 
(Gift of Miss Bella Mabury to Museum Associates) 


the subject as treated in the woodblock. Christ's 
position is intensified by his appearance on the 
cofhin instead of beside it, his proportions are more 
slender, but the classical cast of the figure remains 
the same. The Adoration of the Magi (Fig. 5) 
from the Life of the Virgin (Marienleben), done 


in the early years of the sixteenth century, is a 
charming and human portrayal of the kingly hom- 
age, in a well balanced composition in which the 
Holy Family is grouped in a step formation 
repeated by the masonry at the extreme right, and 
the Virgin marked by the same attitude of tender 
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Fig. S—Diirer: Adoration of the Magi (about 1505) 
(Gift of Carl S. Dentzel) 


devotion which characterizes all of Diirer’s Ma- 
donna subjects. 

Finally, the acquisition of the complete set of 
the Publications of the Diirer Society, through the 


generosity of an anonymous donor, makes possible 
the study of the artist's work by means of superb 
reproductions and excellent comments as well as 
by comparisons with the work of other artists. 


—EBRIA FEINBLATT 


























A MASTERPIECE OF PERSIAN ART 


N SPEAKING about masterpieces in our 
museums, people often think only of paint- 
ings, more particularly of European paintings 
after 1500, of which they have seen and 
heard more than of anything else in the 

whole range of art. Yet how limited is this point 
of view! There is an infinite variety of great 
creations in many fields of art, that of the East as 
well as of the West—in sculpture and the decor- 
ative arts as well as in painting, and in times of 
antiquity as well as in the last two thousand years 
in kurope. We shut ourselves off from sources of 
the greatest enjoyment if we do not learn to 
respond to more than that for which our own 
past, with its tradition of only a few centuries, has 
prepared us. 


When we call a Persian rug of the 16th century, 
recently presented to the Museum by Mr. J. Paul 
Getty,' one of the world’s great masterpieces in 
its field, we may baffle the casual visitor who has 
no basis for comparison and slight information con- 
cerning the character of this category of art, his 
acquaintance with it being derived largely from bad 
imitations of the last century. Although much has 
been done in this country through the Asia Institute 
and its publications to spread the appreciation of 
early Persian art, little of this learning has infil- 
trated to the West Coast. It may be said without 
exaggeration that there cannot be found through- 
out the whole United States west of Chicago, in 
any museum or private collection, an Oriental rug 
of a quality equal to the one given our Museum. 
To see anything comparable, we have to visit the 
East, especially the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York, which has the best collection of early rugs 
in this and perhaps in any country, or visit the 
great European museums. 


The height of rug weaving in Persia was reached 
contemporanecusly with that of painting in the 
European Renaissance, that is, in the 15th and 16th 
centuries; therefore it is right that the few examples 
of this early period still extant are valued by col- 
lectors as highly as works by Botticelli or Raphael. 


Cur rug belongs to the first part of the 16th 
century, the beginning of the Safavid Renaissance 


‘Accession number A.5895.49-2, size 12 by 23 feet. 


at the time of Sultan Ismail and Tamasp, when 
the most perfect specimens of rug weaving were 
produced for their court in northwestern Persia. 
Frequently published,? this great textile has been 
called in recent times the ‘Coronation Carpet,” for 
no other reason than that it was used in 1902 
during the coronation of Edward VII in West- 
minster Abbey. 


Regarding its pedigree, all that is known is that 
it was probably found in Spain, where several of 
the best early Oriental rugs were re-discovered, 
was then in Scottish possession, and upon its 
coming to America in 1910 changed hands several 
times, the first collection being that of Marsden 
Perry in Providence, R. I., the last that of Clarence 
MacKay in Roslyn, Long Island. 


Most of these famous rugs of the 16th century 
were executed in pairs, the best known pairs being 
the large and small Ardebil rugs in the Victoria 
& Albert and Metropolitan museums respectively. 
The companion to ours? is in the Berlin Museum, 
where it formed the centerpiece in the great col- 
lection of Oriental rugs built up by Dr. von Bode. 
the leading connoisseur of these textiles in the last 
generation. He found it in a synagogue at Genoa, 
the figures in the corners having been cut out, in 
accordance with the orthodox Jewish proscription 
against the representation of the human form in 
the decoration of a place of worship. In our rug 
these corner sections are fortunately well preserved. 


Human figures in rugs of this period are ex- 
tremely rare, and with the exception of a few 
smaller rugs and fragments, they are found only 
in the famous Hunting carpet in the Vienna Mu- 
seum. In our rug they are so well designed that it 
has been suggested that the cartoon for the carpet 
was made bv one of the three greatest miniature 
painters of the period, Sultan Muhammads of the 
Tabriz school, by whom miniatures with similarly 
designed angels are known. 


This rug is one of the so-called medallion and 
animal carpets. The framework consists of a large 


2In a large double-page illustration in A. U. Pope’s monu- 

mental Survey of Persian Art, Vol. VI, No. 1128, and 
in a color plate in the first standard work on Persian 
rugs by Sarre and Trenkwald, Vol. II, P1.27. 


3Reproduced in Bode-Kiihnel, Vorderasiatische Kniipftep- 
piche (1914), Pl.12. 











Medallion Rug, 





the “Coronation Carpet’’—Persian, early 16th Century 
(Gift of J. Paul Getty) 
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center medallion flanked by smaller shields and 
corner sections, the whole surrounded by a wide 
border. The division of the composition is geo- 
metric, and so symmetrical that if the oblong carpet 
were folded sideways, the two halves would appear 
alike, and if they were in turn folded lengthwise, 
it would turn out that one quarter of the rug had 
been repeated four times. The motif of the central 
design which fills the sections within this geometric 
framework is that of a dreamlike garden of abund- 
ant flowers and trees through which animals, both 
wild and tame, are moving. This is a fantastic 
conception of earthly paradise according to the idea 
of the Persians as expressed in their poetry, a 
paradise conceived as well watered, blossoming 
gardens and rich hunting grounds. 


The central medallion on red ground is composed 
mostly of water-birds to convey thus the presence 
of much-needed water, and the fertility it con- 
notes, in the gardens of Paradise. The space around 
it is of the rare cream-white ground, characteristic 
of many of the earliest known carpets. On this are 
woven all kinds of trees and animals, some quite 
naturalistic such as the cypress trees, the gazelles, 
lions and birds, others purely imaginative like the 
dragons roaming between the cypresses and the 
phoenixes with their conventionalized long tails. 
In many of the animal and plant forms we observe 
Chinese elements which were fashionable at this 
period in all fields of Persian art. Not only does 
the design deviate from nature, but the colors as 
well, so that we encounter strangely-hued animais, 
yellow, blue, black and brown; blue animals with 
red markings, red animals with blue horns; light 
and dark blue trees graced in some instances with 
palmettes. The border is composed of a dark blue 
ground with an intricate and most beautiful 
rhythmic pattern of arabesques and lotus flowers. 


To fully enjoy the composition, it is necessary 
to follow the constant change of line and color, 
intertwined and woven like the rhythmic play of 
flowing music, the contrasts between heavy masses 
and light ones, which dissolve into empty spaces 
and there begin to build up forms again, the balance 
of curved and rectangular motifs, and the harmony 
of the deep, sonorous color design. 


4See A. U. Pope, Early Oriental Carpets, p.25. 
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The carpet was, of course, intended to be placed 
upon the floor. But in museums such carpets, 
because of their size, are usually hung. Such a 
position is disadvantageous to the proper viewing 
of the abstract pattern, as we see in the case of ours 
where, in the upper section, the trees are upright 
as they appear in nature, but in the lower section 
upside down. Placed upon the floor, and traversed 
slowly, the rug would reveal the unreality of its 
fantastic composition, and we would realize that 
as in modern abstract art, no actual background, 
still less perspective, is given to the forms taken 
from nature, but that they float in the air, sus- 
pended, with space extending around them in all 
directions to infinity. 


We conclude with the excellent description by 
Arthur Upham Pope, the outstanding authority 
on Persian art: 


“The cartoon combines the grandeur of the med- 
allion, bar, and pendant scheme with an in- 
creased mastery of the new pictorialism borrowed 
from the miniaturists. It was evidently prepared 
by an outstanding artist and executed on court 
looms, for it gives evidence of being a special 
weaving. The wool is softer, the technique finer, 
the colours richer than in the more traditional 
pieces. 

“The border and the medallion pendants are class- 
ical in their vigour, originality, and clarity, and 
the justness of their relations to the whole. 
Although in rendering the miniaturist’s cartoon 
the weavers seem to have been struggling with 
a new task, they have succeeded. The angry bull 
tossing its head, the graceful fox, couchant lion, 
and startled deer are all lifelike and convicing, 
while the angels in the corners are gracefully 
drawn though facial expression presented a prob- 
lem that exceeded the weaver’s powers. The 
greatness of the carpet, however, lies not in the 
details, but in a certain nobility of plan, perfect 
composition, and the beauty and richness of the 
relatively few colours. It is nobly free from 
complication and congestion, and its architecture 
is forcefully defined and imposing.” 


—W. R. VALENTINER 


5From his Surrey, Vol. II, p.2295. 
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Anton Van Dyck (1599-1641)—Mary Villiers, with her dwarf Mrs. Gibson. 
About 1638 
Gift of William Randolph Hearst 
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VAN DYCK’S PORTRAIT of 
MARY VILLIERS, DUCHESS of RICHMOND 
AND LENNOX, with MRS. GIBSON HER DWARF 


O THE EXCELLENT PORTRAIT of 
Lady Killigrew from the Mabury Collec- 
tion, a full-length portrait’ of Van Dyck’s 
English period has recently been added as 
an important gift from Mr. William Ran- 
dolph Hearst. 


Like most of the English portraits by Van Dyck, 
it is not only of artistic but also of historical 
interest, representing as it does a characteristic per- 
sonality from the court of Charles I, whose abso- 
lutist monarchy was doomed to end suddenly a few 
years after Van Dyck’s death, dragging down with 
it many of the aristocrats who had surrounded the 
King. Most of these portraits are embodiments of 
the elegant and scintillating atmosphere of a 
brilliant court life, as is ours with its richness of 
dress and jewels, and its lively colors. Yet, as we 
are now able to judge from historical perspective, 
the models seem also to foretell something of the 
coming catastrophe in the expression of their faces, 
which in our example denotes the disillusionment 
of a proud young woman who has early learned of 
the insecurity of life, even in the highest places. 


Mary Villiers, born in 1622, was the only 
daughter of the unfortunate Duke of Buckingham, 
the favorite of James I and Charles I, who was 
murdered in 1628. The first time she appears to 
have been painted by Van Dyck is in the portrait 
of the widowed Duchess of Buckingham with her 
children (in a private collection, Paris).2 The two 
boys, George and Francis, the latter killed during 
the Revolutionary wars, are placed next to their 
mother’s chair, while Mary stands in front, all by 
herself, a charming girl of about ten, holding a 
bunch of flowers. She matured quickly. Two years 
later (in 1634) she married Sir Charles Herbert, 
third son of Philip, Duke of Pembroke, well known 
from the dedication in Shakespeare’s first folio 
edition, and praised in a poem by Robert Herrick 


‘Accession number A.5141.49-656. The portrait is repro- 
duced in Lionel Cust, Van Dyck, p.116, and in Klassiker 
der Kunst, Van Dyck, Des Meisters Gemalde (G. Gliick, 
1921) PI.477. It comes from the collection of the Earl 
of Denbigh, Newnham, Paddox. 


2G. Gliick, Klassiker der Kunst, p.402. 
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as a patron of poets. The marriage, arranged by 
the King, since both Charles Herbert and Mary 
Villiers were his wards, took place in the Royal 
Closet, Whitehall, in January 1634.9 


In the large family portrait of the Duke, in 
Wilton House,4 Mary Villiers is represented as the 
youthful wife of the young Pembroke, who appears 
next to the Duke and his wife. Mary is again 
standing by herself in the foreground, one foot 
on the steps which lead up to the terrace, and she 
wears a long silk dress whose skirt she holds in a 
gesture similar to the one in our painting. Her 
husband died only two years later, when she was 
fourteen. She remarried in 1637, her new husband 
being James Stuart, cousin and one of the most 
trusted friends to the King, and the favorite model 
of Van Dyck. He is best known from the portraits 
in the Louvre, where he appears in the role of 
Paris, and in the splendid portrait in the Metro- 
politan Museum, wearing the habit of St. George 
and shown with his dog. (The dog is said to have 
saved him from assassination by waking him from 
his sleep.) Our painting seems some sort of 
companion-piece and must have been executed at 
about the same time. 


The marriage took place at Lambeth on August 
Sth, 1637. Archbishop Laud, who was later im- 
prisoned and executed, performed the service, and 
the King gave the bride away. The wedding feast 
followed at York House, with the King and Queen 
present.5 


Mary Villiers was only sixteen—the age of 
Juliet—when our portrait was painted. She looks 
much older, a comprehendible fact when we 
remember the tragic, premature death of her first 
husband; and that her life with her second was 
not too successful is quite tenable, since James 
Stuart does not look her equal in intelligence. Van 
Dyck painted her once more, around the same time, 
representing her as St. Agnes, in white garments, 
against a landscape. This painting, which is at 


3Margaret R. Toynbee, in Phoebus (1949, No. 3, p.144). 
4G. Gliick, Klassiker der Kunst, p.405. 
SMary Hervey, Life of the Earl of Arundel (1921), p.407. 


‘ 








Windsor, has been copied many times. His last 
portrait of her, formerly in the Hamilton Palace 
collection, shows her as Venus with her little son 
as Cupid. 


The small female figure to the left of the 
Duchess of Richmond in our painting, seems to 
fill the same purpose as the dog in the corres- 
ponding portrait of Mary's husband: both serve 
devotedly to heighten the superiority of their 
masters. This diminutive person was Ann Shep- 
herd, who had been married by the King to another 
dwarf, Richard Gibson. Both were exactly the 
same height, 3 feet 10 inches. The employment of 
dwarfs as attendants, a custom popular in the 
Orient and at the court of the late Roman emper- 
ors, was revived by the absolutist monarchs of the 
17th century in Spain and England. The immediate 
example, however, derived from Italy where car- 





dinals at the Pope’s court used dwarfs and freaks 
as servants. Cardinal Vitelli once gave a celebrated 
dinner at which thirty dwarfs served. 

In contrast to Velasquez, who depicted the 
dwarfs at the Spanish court with all the cruel 
realism which marked the attitude of the artistocrats 
towards these stunted creatures, Van Dyck mitigated 
the abnormalities of their appearance and, as seen 
in our painting, represented them more pleasantly, 
almost in the guise of children. 

Mary Villiers probably took from her father, the 
Duke of Buckingham, the idea of employing a 
dwarf as a personal attendant. It is known that a 
dwarf, Jeffrey Hudson, was presented in a large 
dish to the Queen, Henrietta-Maria, at a dinner 
given for her by the Duke. Jeffrey Hudson is 
shown in the full-length portrait of the Queen, in 
the collection of William Randolph Hearst, repre- 














sented like a boy in vivid movement, looking up 
at his regent, and bearing a monkey on his left 
shoulder. 

Ann Shepherd’s husband, Richard Gibson, had 
some reputation at court as a miniature painter. 
The pair seem to have been very happy in their 
marriage, and numbered in their offspring nine 
children of normal height, five of whom lived to 
maturity. Richard lived to the age of seventy-five, 
Ann to eighty-nine, as Horace Walpole relates in 
his Anecdotes. The engraving after a double por- 
trait of the couple (pictured here), included in 


Walpole’s book, reveals how much more charm- 
ingly Van Dyck interpreted Ann Shepherd as com- 
pared to the other artists of the period. The Gibson 
union, as Walpole relates, was a noted event, 
sanctioned by the presence of the King, who gave 
the bride away. It was celebrated by the poet 
Edmund Walleré in one of his prettiest pieces: 


—W. R. VALENTINER 


6Tle Poems of Edmund Waller, ed. by C. Thorn (Drury, 
1893), p.92. 


ON THE TWO DWARFS THAT WERE MARRIED 
AT COURT NOT LONG BEFORE SHROVE TIDE 


Design, or chance, 


makes others wive; 


But nature did through match contrive 


Eve might as well 
As she denied her 


have Adam fled, 
little bed 


To him, for whom Heaven seemed to frame 
And measure out, this only dame. 


Thrice happy is that humble pair, 
Beneath the level of all care! 
Over whose head those arrows fly 
Of sad distrust and jealousy; 


Securéd in as high 


extreme, 


As if the world held none but them. 


To him the fairest 


nymph do show 


Like moving mountains, topped with snow; 
And every man a Polypheme 

Does to his Galatea seem; 

None may presume her faith to prove; 

He proffers death that proffers love. 


Ah, Chloris, that kind nature thus 
From all the world has severed us; 
Creating for ourselves us two, 
As love has me for only you! 
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